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Edwards Circulation Co. 


One of the oldest and largest 
companies in the United States 
serving the publishing frater- 
nity with a staff of bonded 
managers. 


Hazleton, lowa Phone 2751 


EXTRA-PROFIT ITEM 


Simplified Account $ystem 


Moore’s Simplified Account System bMoone] 
cuts confusion, halves bookkeeping 
work, eliminates costly errors. 
You’ll do any small firm a favor — 
and put extra dollars in your own 
pocket — by giving them the story 
: on Moore’s Simplified Account 

- System. Write for free illus- 
trated folder. 


"REDIFORM DIVISION DENTON, 


Texas 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS INC. 


What You May Expect 


In Back Shop Help 
From lowa City 


A trained beginner capable of setting 10 to 14 inches of type 
per hour the first week with a background which has em- 
phasized clean proofs, proper word division, and careful fol- 
lowing of copy. Speed should increase rather rapidly, depend- 
ing upon the amount of machine time on the job. 


A trainee who has been given “country shop” training. 
He will be able to set and lock up simple jobs, help with ads 
and make-up, do casting and feed press. 

Enrollments are now being taken for Spring, 1954. Only 15 
trainees will be accepted. Contact interested people in your 
community and have them write for details about the lino- 
type course. 


For full information, contact... 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 
School of Journalism 


lowa City, lowa 


Newspaper at Keota 
Has 78th Birthday 


The Keota Eagle observed its 78th 
anniversary Dec. 3. Retrospecting, 
the Eagle says: 


This paper was started the first 
week in December of 1875 and the 
publishers have bound volumes for 
every issue and every year except 
the first six months. 

It was the fourth newspaper start- 
ed in the first three years of the 
town’s existence. The first was the 
Advertiser, begun in May, 1873. The 
second was the Plaindealer, begun in 
November, 1873. The third was the 
Courier, which flourished a while in 
1874. None of those papers was pub- 
lished more than a few issues. We 
have framed copies of them. 


The Eagle didn’t flourish either 
until six months later, when G. L. 
Reed took it over in May of 1876. 
We assume it was the same equip- 
ment and shop, a new newspaper 
arising from the “ashes” of the old 
each time. 


The Eagle had five publishers dur- 
ing its first 15 years. One of them, J. 
Lewis Papes, still lives and is active 
at Marion, Ia. He sold it to A. H. 
Richardson of Harper early in 1891. 
It has been published by the Richard- 
son family ever since, or for over 63 
of its 78 years. 


W. C. and J. C. Richardson have 
been publishers for over 30 years, 
during which time a third brother, A. 
L. Richardson, withdrew from the 
firm of Richardson Bros. in 1942 and 
has since lived in Long Beach, Calif. 
The first Richardson publisher, Aus- 
tin H., died at Waukegan, IIl., in 
1942. The second, his brother John 
C., died here in 1920. 


Display advertising rates are less 
today than they were in 1875 when 
they were $1 per “square” or approx- 
imately 50c per column inch. 


John van der Linden 


John van der Linden, 74, father of 
John E. van der Linden, editor of the 
Northwood Anchor, died Dec. 12 in 
an Ames hospital. He once published 
a weekly newspaper in New Mexico 
and founded an advertising business 
in Ames, which he sold several years 
ago. 
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Average 1953 lowa Pay Higher 


By Wilbur Peterson 
and Marvin Weisbord 


IGHER AVERAGE pay in 1953 for 

employees in both the 
back shops and front offices of more 
than 80 Iowa weekly newspapers was 
reported in the seventh annual sur- 
vey of wages conducted by the Bur- 
eau of Media Service of the school of 
journalism at the State University of 
Iowa. 

Average wages of operators, print- 
ers, and printer-operators ran 10 to 
20 per cent higher in 1953 for a 
number of employees very similar to 
that in the 1952 survey. Somewhat 
higher hourly wages for most of these 


employees seem responsible for the 
increase since the average number of 
hours worked in 1953 remained much 
the same as in the previous year. 

Eighty-seven weekly newspapers 
reported in the 1953 survey, 86 in 
the 1952, but since the reporting 
papers for the two years are not nec- 
essarily the same, it should be kept 
in mind that the comparisons made 
here are at best only indicative of the 
trend. 

In the front office, on the news 
side, average salaries of full-time so- 
ciety editors ranged from $2.99 to 
$8.00 a week higher than a year ago 
in the four largest groups of weekly 


newspapers. No other significant 


change was noticeable in front  of- 
fice salaries except in the case of full- 
time reporter in the 3,000-3,999 cir- 
culation classification. Six employees 
in this group received an average 
salary of $57.20 in 1953 compared 
with an average of $49.80 received 
by five employees in 1952. 

On the business side, advertising 
managers and advertising salesmen 
were getting an average pay five to 
10 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Increases were also shown for book- 
keepers in the two largest categories 
of weekly newspapers. 

Summaries of the Bureau’s com- 
pilations of average wages, average 
hours and average hourly wages on 


TABLE | 


AVERAGE WEEKLY PAY TO FRONT OFFICE EMPLOYEES OF 87 IOWA 


Under 
JOB 1,000 
News SIDE 
Editor $75.00 (1)* 


Managing Editor —_~_------ 
City Editor — ------ 
Reporter 
Full-time 
Part-time ------ 
Society Editor 
Full-time 
also bookkeeper ------ 
Sports Writer 
Photographer 
Part-time 
BustNEss SIDE 
Advertising Manager ------ 
Advertising Salesman _ ------ 
Circulation Manager __ ------ 
Classified Manager ___------ 
Bookkeeper 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 1953 
(By Circulation Size of Paper) 


1,000- 2,000- 
1,999 2,999 
55.00 (3) 85.00 (4) 

80.00 (1) 
38.20 (5) 32.50 (1) 
25.00 (2) 24.65 (4) 
35.00 (2) 37.80 (5) 
35.57 (8) 38.35 (8) 
60.00 (1) jj 

33.00 (1) 
65.55 (4) 78.60 (2) 
60.00 (2) 67.50 (2) 
34.72 (5) 42.75 (4) 
28.33 (3) 31.00 (3) 


3,000- More Than 
3,999 4,000 
85.28 (7) 92.50 (2) 
91.66 (3) 90.00 (3) 
74.37 (4) 70.33 (3) 
57.20 (6) 59.56 (3) 

46.40 (5) 43.64 (6) 
41.27 (4) 33.75 (1 
------ 73.50 (1 
52.00 (1) 68.60 (1) 

89.20 (10) 83.91 (6) 
62.82 (4) 64.30 (2) 
32.00 (1) 38.50 (2) 
45.60 (1) 45.45 (1) 
48.08 (9) 48.87 (8) 
43.44 (2) 46.48 (4) 


*Figures in parentheses show number of employees reported 


\ 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 
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these 87 Iowa weekly newspapers are 
shown in the accompanying tables I 
to IV. New employee classifications 
added in this year’s survey were 
“foreman-operator,” “foreman-print- 
er,” and full- and part-time “devils.” A 
summary of the information reported 
on paid holidays, and vacation and 
sick leave policies, for both weekly 
and daily newspapers, appears in 
Table V. 
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Nine lowa Dailies 
Report Higher Pay 


Higher average salaries for nearly 
all types of front-office employees 
were reported by nine Iowa daily 
newspapers in the 1953 Bureau of 
Media Service survey of wages and 
hours. 

Papers in the circulation size group 
of 4,000-6,000, substantially the same 
papers as included in a 3,000-5,000 
classification last year, reported aver- 
age higher pay in 1953 over 1952 for 


10 full-time employee categories, and 
lower for only two. 

Twenty-two daily newspaper op- 
erators in this same circulation class 
received an average pay of $77.81 a 
week in 1953 compared to an aver- 
age of $69.28 reported for 12 oper- 
ators in 1952 by a similar number of 
papers in the 3,000-5,000 class. The 
average hourly wage for operators of 
$1.59, reported for 18 employees, was 
11 cents higher than the $1.48 re- 
ported for 12 employees a year ago. 

Averages for all employees as re- 
ported by these Iowa dailies for 1953 
are shown in Tables A, B, C and D. 


TABLE I! 


AVERAGE WEEKLY PAY TO BACK SHOP EMPLOYEES OF 87 IOWA 


Under 
JOB 1,000 
Foreman $55.00 (1)* 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 1953 
(By Circulation Size of Paper) 


Foreman-Operator 


Foreman-Printer 62.50 (2) 
Operator 47.00 (2) 
Printer-Operator 60.10 (9) 
Printer 50.17 (2) 
Pressman: 

Cylinder-Platen = 

Web-Perfecting 
Apprentice 

Full-time 38.00 (1) 

Part-time® * 7.50 (2) 
Bindery Worker 
Devil 

Full-time 

Part-time 9.95 (3) 


1,000- 2,000- 
1,999 2,999 
64.13 (6) 81.98 (6) 
74.65 (6) 62.00 (1) 
Tint (3) 83.83 (3) 
65.84 (15) 66.09 (19) 
61.71 (9) 65.40 (5) 
60.34 (12) 61.01 (9) 
48.00 (1) 57.87 (4) 
36.97 (7) 41.94 (4) 
10.98 (4) 13.50 (4) 

34.00 (4) 
35.20 (1) 23.43 (2) 
8.21 (7) 11.25 (2) 


3,000- More Than 
38,999 4,000 
87.36 (7) 92.60 (4) 
91.87 (2) 82.48 (2) 
74.53 (3) 87.85 (2) 
68.63 (19) 76.56 (13) 
74.64 (7) 80.52 (5) 
70.51 (20) 66.94 (14) 
66.61 (4) 71.22 (4) 
67.22 (4) 72.61 (3) 
53.62 (7) 48.94 (2) 
------ 16.00 (1) 
66.12 (1) 69.00 (1) 
49.00 (1) 37.84 (1) 
13.85 (3) 9.75 (2) 


*Figures in parentheses show number of employees reported 
**Less than 25 hours 


TABLE Ill 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES OF BACK SHOP EMPLOYEES OF 87 IOWA 


JOB 1,000 
Foreman-Operator 
Foreman-Printer 
Operator 
Printer-Operator 1 
Printer 1. 
Pressman: 

Cylinder-Platen ------ 

Web-Perfecting ------ 
Apprentice 

Part-time** 
Bindery Worker 
Devil 
Part-time** 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 1953 
(By Circulation Size of Paper) 


1,000- 2,000- 
1,999 2,999 
1.38 (3) 1.74 (3) 

1.78 (2) 
1.53 (3) 1.50 (1) 
1.48 (8) 1.47 (8) 
1.31 (5) 1.30 (5) 
1.34 (6) 1.39 (3) 
------ 1.45 (2) 
86 (4) 1.03 (2) 
75 (2) 83 (2) 
80 (3) 
80 (1) 
58 (5) (2) 


3,000- More Than 
3,999 4,000 
1.73 (4) 1.73 (4) 
1.50 (1) L258 
1.40 (1) 1.85 (2) 
1.42 (19) 1.538 (18) 
1.43 (7) 1.66 (4) 
1.38 (17) 1.43 (12) 
1.30 (4) 1.53 (4) 
1.45 (3) 1.41 (3) 
LAs: (5) 1.03 (2) 
------ 80 (1) 
1.35 (1) 1.50 (1) 
1.00 (1) 88 (2) 
(3). .68 (2) 


*Figures in parentheses show number of employees reported 
°*Less than 25 hours 
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JOB 
Foreman 
Foreman-Operator 
Foreman-Printer 
Operator 
Printer-Operator 
Printer 
Pressman: 

Cylinder-Platen 

Web-Perfecting 
Apprentice 

Full-time 

Part-time®* 
Bindery Worker 
Devil 

Full-time 

Part-time®* 


TABLE IV 
AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK OF FULL-TIME BACK SHOP 
EMPLOYEES OF 87 IOWA WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 1953 


(By Circulation Size of Paper) 


Under 1,000- 2,000- 3,000- More Than 
1,000 1,999 2,999 3,999 4,000 
45.0° (1)* 45.7 (6) 47.0 (6) 46.5 (6) 49.8 (4) 
tonal 50.8 (5) 49.0 (1) 53.5 (2) 44.0 (4) 
470% (2) 45.6 (5) 46.3 (33) 49.0 (3) 45.0 (2) 
42.0 (2) 45.9 (14) 46.7 (19) 46.5 (24) 47.1 (13) 
44.6 (5) 45.7 (9) 47.6 (5) 47.5 (8) 45.6 (5) 
49.5 (2) 43.8 (10) 45.8 (9)- 47.8 (20) 446 (14) 
nee 48.0 (1) 48.0 (4) 47.5 (4) 45.2 (4) 
50.0 (1) 46.8 (6) 47.8 (4) 47.9 (7) 45.0 (2) 
125°. 14.0 (4) (4) 20.0. (1) 
80: Cd) 42.0 (4) 46.0 (1) 44.0 (1) 
Lata 44.0 (1) 48.0 (2) 49.0 (1) 38.0 (2) 
15.0 (8) iS® (7) 18.0 (2) 17.0 (3) 15.0 (2) 


*Figures in parentheses show number of employees reported 
*®TLess than 25 hours 


TABLE V 
HOLIDAY, VACATION AND SICK LEAVE POLICY ON 87 IOWA 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS AND 9 IOWA DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


(By Circulation Size of Paper) 


Dailies 
4,000- More Than Under 1,000- 
6,000 10,000 1,000 1,999 

Paip 
Ho.wipays 
New Year’s 6° 1 11 25 
4th of July 7 1 13 26 
Memorial Day 7 1 13 23 
Christmas 4 1 13 26 
Thanksgiving 7 i) 13 26 
Labor Day 5 1 10 11 
Armistice Day 4 1 5 9 
VACATION WITH 
Pay 

5-7 days 3 = 10 20 

9-14 days 3 2 2 4 
Sick LEAVE ( Paip) 

5-7 days 2 --- 2 3 

10-14 days --- 1 --- 4 

as needed 1 --- 3 5 
CuristMAs Bonus 4 1 8 19 
ProFit SHARING 
PLAN 1 --- --- ~ 


Weeklies 
2,000- 3,000- More Than 
2,999 3,999 4,000 
15 15 5 
15 14 5 
15 12 4 
15 14 6 
15 14 5 
ll 12 4 
5 5 4 
8 12 2 
4 5 
1 1 
8 1 
7 sad 
12 8 5 
1 1 


*Numerals indicate number of papers in each group reporting each item. 
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There’s an easy way---and it works! 
For 35 years publishers have used the 
FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG 
as their guide in placing profitable 
selling values on job printing orders. 
Get yours by writing for--- 


60-day Free Trial 


PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
~ SALT LAKE CITY 6, UTAH 


If you plan to... 


SELL YOUR NEWSPAPER 


take advantage of this agency’s many buyer 


contacts and selling experience. 


HERMAN H. KOCH 


Newspaper Broker—Former Publisher 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, lowa 


METRO WENSPAPER SERVICE 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


weans PLUS BUSINESS ror 


Beverly O. Eyre, Representative 
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Extra Profits 


“FOR YOU, MR. PRINTER 


Send Us Your Onders 


ADMISSION TICKETS 
COUPON BOOKS 
LICENSE STICKERS 
SCALE TICKETS 
NUMBERED FORMS 


WELDON, WILLIAMS G LICK 
FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 


Ticket Printers Since 1898 
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TABLE A 


AVERAGE WEEKLY PAY TO FRONT OFFICE 


EMPLOYEES OF 9 IOWA DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


(By Circulation Size) 


1953 


JOB 4,000-6,009 Over 10,909 
News 

Editor $120.00 (2)* $160.00 (1) 
Managing Editor 89.40 (5) 120.09 (1) 
City Editor 80.00 (4) 109.75 (2) 
Reporter 

Full-time 61.68 (4) 79.36 (2) 

Part-time 50.00 (1) 
Society Editor 

Full-time 48.68 (5) 79.36 (2) 

also bookkeeper 
Sports Writer 68.33 (3) 85.60 (2) 
Photographer 

Full-time 55.00 (1) 78.40 (2) 

Business SIDE 

Advertising Manager 97.60 (5) 107.50 (2) 
Advertising Salesman 85.33 (6) 88.25 (2) 
Circulation Manager 73.00 (6) 112.50 (2) 
Classified Manager 66.25 (4) 71.25 (2) 
Bookkeeper 55.46 (6) 66.01 (2) 
Office Girl 41.63 (4) 53.50 (1) 


*Figures in parentheses show number of employees reported 


TABLE B 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF MECHANICAL 
EMPLOYEES OF 9 IOWA DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


(By Circulation Size) 
4,000-6,000 


JOB 


1953 


Over 10,000 


TABLE C 
AVERAGE HOURLY PAY OF MECHANICAL 
EMPLOYEES OF 9 IOWA DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
1953 
(By Circulation Size) 


JOB 4,090-6,000 Over 10,000 
Foreman $1.82 (2)* $2.50 (1) 
Foreman-Operator 1.69 (3) 
Operator 1.59 (18) 2.33. (2) 
Printer-Operator 
Printer 1.42 (11) 2.23 (2) 
Pressman: 

Web-Perfecting 1.56 (4) 2.23 (2) 
Apprentice 

Full-time (3) 
Bindery Worker 
Devil 

Full-time 


*Figures in parentheses show number of employees reported 
g 


TABLE D 
AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK BY 
MECHANICAL EMPLOYEES OF 9 IOWA DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS, 1953 
(By Circulation Size) 


JOB 4,000-6,000 Over 10,000 

Foreman $93.19 (5)* $117.75 (2) Foreman 44.8 (4)* 45.0 (2) 
Foreman-Operator 85.15 (3) Foreman-Operator 47.3 (3) 
Operator 77.81 (22) 89.00 (2) Operator 43.1 (22) 40.0 (2) 
Printer-Operator 71.02 (5) Printer-Operator 
Printer 63.51 (12) 92.37 (2) Printer 43.8 (12) 41.0 (2) 
Pressman: Pressman: 

Cylinder-Platen 71.50 (8) Cylinder-Platen S63: . 

Web-Perfecting 73.53 (5) 89.00 Web-Perfecting 45.1 (7) 40.0 (2) 
Apprentice Apprentice 

Devil Devil 

Full-time 39.04 (1) Full-time 48.0 (1) 


*Figures in parentheses show number of employees reported 


*Figures in parentheses show number of employees reported 


Arnold Spencer Sells 


To Rival Newspaper 


Sale of the Audubon Advocate-Re- 
publican, oldest weekly newspaper in 
Audubon County, has been announced 
by Publisher Arnold H. Spencer. Pur- 
chaser was the competing newspaper, 
the Audubon News-Guide, owned by 
Elmer G. Carlson. 

The Advocate-Republican has been 
switched from a Thursday to a Mon- 
day weekly, providing twice-weekly 
newspaper service in the community. 


6 


Joe Sklenar, editor and general man- 
ager of the News-Guide since it was 
founded in 1950, is managing both 
publications, Carlson announced. 
The Advocate-Republican is a con- 
solidation of two papers, the first of 
which was established in 1879. Spen- 
cer had operated the paper 30 years, 
and his father had run it 25 years. 
The News-Guide was founded in 
1950 by Cameron Ross and Joe Skle- 
nar, who sold it in 1951 to Carlson, 


a local business man and industrialist. 


Sklenar remained to operate the bus- 


iness for Carlson. 
Both newspapers are being printed 
in the News-Guide plant, and several 


more persons have been employed, 
Sklenar said. 


Mrs. V. S. Bowers 


Mrs. V. S. Bowers, 70, Limes 
Spring correspondent for the Howard 
County Times and later the Cresco 
Times-Plain Dealer for 25 years, died 
recently in a Cresco hospital. 
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At NEA Meeting 


Paul Smith Tells Progress 
Of Weekly Representation 


Paul C. Smith, publisher of the 
Lyon County Reporter, Rock Rapids, 
was on the program of the National 
Editorial association at its midwinter 
meeting in Chandler, Ariz., Jan. 15 
to 18, to tell the story of Western 
Newspaper Representatives, Inc., of 
which he is vice-president. 

This organization, formed to han- 
dle national advertising for the week- 
ly press, is on the verge of becoming 
“big business,” Smith said. 

Weekly newspaper representation 
has had solid support from Iowa ever 
since the idea was broached, and 
Iowa men have been leaders in the 
program from the start. 

Weekly Newspaper Representatives 
was formed more than a year ago, 
when the National Editorial associa- 
tion’s affiliate, NAS, bought all of the 
stock then held by the American 
Press association in the representative 
setup and set up a group to direct and 
operate it. Since then WNR has made 
substantial financial strides, and has 
gained stature in the representative 
field. Much of the credit for selling 
Plymouth on advertising in news- 
papers is given to WNR and its op- 
erating personnel, headed by Warren 
Grieb, general manager. 

Publishers who are working on the 
WNR board recognize that they have 
two serious problems — first of sell- 
ing the advertiser on using the week- 
ly press and secondly of selling the 
weekly publisher on the need for 
national representation. It is thought 
that the outstanding job done by the 
organization handling Plymouth ad- 
vertising will be a big step towards 
solidifying publisher support, without 
which the organization can not suc- 
ceed. 

Iowa really got into the representa- 
tion field 30 years ago when Asso- 
ciated Newspapers of Iowa and Un- 
ited Newspapers of Iowa were formed 
to solicit national and regional adver- 


tising accounts. They merged later 
into Iowa Newspapers, Inc. Other 
states tried similar plans, and finally 
Mid-West Newspapers was formed. 
There were other plans too, like the 
Woodyard’s representative program— 
but none succeeded over a period of 
years. Ten years ago Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Service was set up by the 
NEA, while Fred Hill of Iowa was 
one of the NEA leaders. This organ- 
ization had the benefit of guidance 
from a number of publishers, Leon 
Barnes of Northwood being one of the 
directors and a member of the exec- 
utive committee. Later Don Reid, IPA 
managing director, was named to the 
board to replace Barnes and he car- 
ried the ball during the troublesome 
times when the WNR reorganizations 
were taking place. Latest to repre- 
sent Iowa on the board is Paul Smith, 
Rock Rapids, who is vice-president of 
the group. 

Weekly Newspaper Representatives 
was one of the main subjects under 
discussion at the winter meeting of 
the NEA, when reports and surveys 
were presented to publishers from 
all over the United States. 


Staff Changes 


Allan Seiler, Moline (Ill.), is new 
advertising manager of the Jefferson 
Bee-Herald newspapers. He has been 
in industrial employee and _ public 
relations work for a farm equipment 
company, in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, and edited an employee pub- 
lication for Piper Aircraft company. 
Seiler is a graduate of the University 
of Missouri school of journalism. 

Donald K. Patton, formerly of Vil- 
lisca, is new advertising manager for 
the Humboldt Republican and Inde- 
pendent. He has been with Jefferson, 
Clarinda and Villisca newspapers and 
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is a World War II veteran. The Hum- 
boldt newspapers also have hired a 
recent high school graduate, Don 
Henknius, for the advertising staff. 

H. E. Coffey, for two years state 
editor of the Davenport Daily Times, 
has taken over as news editor of the 
Humboldt Republican and Independ- 
ent. Coffey has worked with news- 
papers in Texas and taught journal- 
ism at Upper Iowa university, Okla- 
homa City university and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Gene Ingalsbe, 24, formerly of 
West Plains and Independence 
(Mo.), and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri school of journ- 
alism, has taken over as news editor 
and advertising manager of the 
Laurens Sun. 

David West, former city editor of 
the Audubon Advocate-Republican, 
has joined the staff of the Sidney 
Argus-Herald. 

Mrs. Theone Duvall is new adver- 
tising manager of the Stratford Cour- 
ier. Her husband is a coach with the 
Stratford schools. 

J. Dee Ellis, former general man- 
ager of the Red Oak Express, has 
joined the staff of the Lapeer County 
Press, Lapeer (Mich.). 

Mrs. Ramona McLaughlin has join- 
ed the Belmond Independent as a 
local reporter. 

Lowell Lichtenberg has joined the 
Alta Advertiser as sports editor and 
is to assist also in the advertising de- 
partment. 

Vernon Dickens, Princeton (IIl.), 
recently joined the newspaper pro- 
duction staff of the Waukon news- 
papers. 


Publisher at Sheffield 
Named Editor-of-Week 


E. F. Sullivan, publisher of the 
Sheffield Press, was named editor of 
the week in the Dec. 5 Publishers’ 
Auxiliary. After finishing an appren- 
ticeship in Black River Falls (Wis.), 
he became a printer and operator in 
Muscoda and later went to Lodi and 
Owen. 

Then he was foreman of the North- 
ville (Mich.) Record, and later fore- 
man of the Owen (Wis.) Enterprise, 
where he did some reporting. In 
1944, Sullivan purchased the Sheffield 
Press and has published it since then. 
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Higher Wages for Printers 


Should Bring in Recruits 


No one will be surprised at the re- 
port of higher wages for operators, 
printers, and printer-operators as 
shown in the 1953 Iowa wage survey 
published in this issue. The constant 
pressure of the increased cost of liv- 
ing, plus the competition from the 
larger papers, continues to force 
wages up. 

The small shop either has to in- 
crease wages a little or let the printers 
go to the larger papers and try to find 
new ones. Most as do a little of 
both. 

The impulse of the small town pub- 
lisher is to hush up the idea of bigger 
wages in the cities. But a novel re- 
verse policy is to use this very possi- 
bility of higher wages as publicity for 
the printing trade, with a view to re- 
cruiting new apprentices. This idea 
was advanced by Rome Starzl of the 
LeMars Globe-Post in a letter to the 
weekly bulletin of the Iowa Press as- 
sociation. Evidently the suggestion 
provides food for thought for it was 
picked up and reprinted in the Edi- 
Forum, official publication of 
the Georgia Press association. 

Ww 


In the 1953 wage survey everyone 
will be happy to see that society edi- 
tors are receiving wages from $3 to 
$8 a week higher than last year. The 
society editor has been the Cinderella 
of the front shop for too long. While 
her wages are at the bottom of the 
scale, her work pulls in as much good 
will for the newspaper as that of any- 
one on the staff. The only excuse for 
low wages to a society writer would 
be that she was not a very good edi- 
tor. 

The current wage survey is the 
seventh annual study conducted by 
the Bureau of Media Service at the 
State University of Iowa school of 
journalism. The first was published in 
1948, based on figures for 1947. A 
tremendous amount of work is in- 
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volved in these surveys and the result 
is a compilation of figures that some- 
times looks indigestible. Their great 
value, however, lies in the opportunity 
they give to the editor or publisher to 
compare his own status with that of 
the average. For the possibility of 
doing this he owes a debt of gratitude 
to the publishers who take the time 
and trouble to make the reports. The 
Bureau of Media Service on its part 
also thanks these participants, and 
published a thank you in display space 
in THe Iowa PuBLISHER last month. 
The studies not only provide op- 
portunity to compare each paper with 
the average but also to compare this 
year with last year. More than that, 
they are building up a cumulative 
value as a history of wage trends in 
the state. For instance, the 1948 
study shows that 101 society editors in 
Iowa received an average weekly 
wage of $27.62. This study included 
weeklies and dailies in one average. 


Che Jowa Publisher 


And the Bulletin of the 
Iowa Press Association 


Published monthly at Iowa City, Iowa, by the 
State University of lowa School of Journalism 
Edward F. Mason, Editor 
Patrick A. McGehee, Assistant Editor 
Ellis H. Newsome, Advertising Director 
Harry Ainsworth, Advertising Assistant 
Associate Editors: Don J. Reid, manager of 
the Iowa Press Association; John R. Burrows, 
Belle Plaine Union, president of the Iowa 

Press Association. 


Officers of the Iowa Press Association 
John R. Burrows, Belle Plaine Union . 
President 
Duane E. Dewel, Algona Advance 
Vice- President 
S. E. Tennant, Colfax Tribune : 
Recording Secretary 
Lloyd McCutcheon, Sibley Gazette-Tribune . 
Treasurer 
Don J. Reid, Des Moines . Managing Director 
Ralph E. era Washington Evening 
Journal Advisory 
Board of panishine J. c. Moore, Winterset 
Madisonian; Willard D. Archie, Shenandoah 
Sentinel; Gordon Aasgaard, Lake Mills Gra- 
phic; Leslie K. Hull, Waukon Republican; 
Morris B. Crabbe, Eagle Grove Eagle; John 
E. Feuling, New Hampton Tribune. 


There were 57 papers in towns under 
3,000 population in which the average 
wage for society editors was $25. In 
35 papers from 3,000 to 10,000 popu- 
lation the average for society editors 
was $25.88. In nine papers of towns 
over 10,000 the average society wage 
was $36.18. By comparison the $79.36 
averaged by two society writers on 
dailies in towns over 10,000 in the 
current study looks very good. It does 
at least keep them up with the in- 
flation. 


Papers Sell Space Plus 

The Kansas Publisher suggests use 
of the “visimilline” to measure the 
cost of reader attention purchased by 
the advertiser. This takes the familiar 
milline (rate per line per million cir- 
culation) and adds the prefix “visi” to 
indicate the relative cost of getting 
the million lines looked at. The visi- 
milline is found by multiplying the 
milline rate by the average number of 
pages per issue. The idea is that in a 
24-page issue there is only half as 
much chance of attention for a given 
ad as in a 12-page issue. Therefore 
the cost of an equivalent readership is 
twice as great. 

Whereas the milline rate of a small 
paper is high on account of its small 
circulation, its visimilline rate is low- 
ered by its small number of pages. 
While, for instance, a city paper with 
a circulation of 400,000 might have a 
milline rate of $1.69, its 48 pages 
would bring the visimilline to $81.12. 
At the same time a paper of 5,000 
circulation which might have a milline 
rate of $6.77 would have cn 10 pages 
a visimilline of only $67.70. 

While the Kansas Publisher does 
not claim scientific accuracy for these 
comparisons, its suggestion does pro- 
vide a sort of measuring rod for an 
aspect of advertising costs that has not 
always received the attention it de- 
serves. That is that the advertising 
medium is selling not merely white 
space but reader attention. 

This brings up another factor which 
was revealed forcibly in the reader- 
ship survey of the Adams County 
Free Press at Corning. This study 
showed that 88 percent of the sub- 
scribers kept the paper in the home 
for a week or more. One could hardly 
hope to force this point statistically by 
devising a repevisimilline to show how 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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President Burrows Says 


Weeklies Should Promote 


Advertising Representation 


By John R. Burrows 
President, Iowa Press Association 


Recently while visiting with an old 
friend home for the holidays, I learn- 
ed that he is the national advertising 
representative for a state grovp of 
daily newspapers. The previous week 
he had called upon the person who 
places the advertising for a large firm 
in Missouri. In the conversation, he 
learned that he was the fourth media 
salesman to call that day for adver- 
tising, and he was the only ene rep- 
resenting newspapers. He learned that 
few salesmen call for newspaper ad- 
vertising but many for other types. 

The point of the conversation was 
directed to the fact that weeklies, 
semi-weeklies and small dailies are 
not selling their newspapers to the 
large manufacturers. This situation is 
a challenge to get busy and really 
compete for the business. Publishers 
must have a better sales program, bet- 
ter presentations. More and_ better 
salesmen are needed to direct adver- 
tising to the local level where na- 
tionally advertised products are sold. 
Much national advertising in mag- 
azines, large dailies, on radio or TV is 
of questionable value if the product 
is not tied in with local distribution. 

Most publishers recognize competi- 
tion in other media. A few years back 
there was concern about what FM 
radio would do to local advertising. 
Many FM sstations never succeeded 
and have gone off the air. 

Radio has a place, but is feeling the 
effect of television. Newspapers and 
magazines also are feeling television. 
However, reliable sources indicate 
that television is losing popularity 
where it has been several years. The 
New York strike of engravers is an 
example of newspapers’ indispensa- 
bility. People and advertisers missed 
the newspapers. 

Where do the weeklies, semi-week- 
lies and small dailies come into this 


advertising picture? The matter is 
simple. They must work harder and 
get behind the one organization try- 
ing to represent them. That is, of 
course, the Weekly Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives, Inc., an affiliate of the 
National Editorial association. News- 
papers of Iowa generally are behind 
WNR. But the consolidated coopera- 
tion of all states is necessary fer an 
effective representation. 

There are those who feel that the 
additional deduction of the Iowa 
Press association or other advertising 
representatives is not necessary. Tow- 
ever, the service rendered, in provid- 
ing “one order, one billing, one check” 
plus the selling and servicing of new 
accounts or efforts to hold old ac- 
counts is not fully appreciated. This is 
a vital matter. 

Iowa has been well represented in 
the national advertising organizations. 
Leon Barnes of Northwood served on 
the board; then Don Reid helped to 
get the American Press and Nationai 
Advertising Service situation straight- 
ened out and on a_ business basis 
Now, Paul Smith of Rock Rapids is 
serving as vice-president of WNR. 
Truly these men have given valuable 
service to Iowa and to the trade of the 
nation. 

All states are going to have to coop- 
erate for greater strength and results. 
WNR appears to be the last hope of 
keeping an active organization for 
selling the smalltown or small city 
newspaper on the national level. You 
must constantly sell local advertising. 
Some merchants forget, some are too 
lazy to “buy,” some are uninformed. 
Constant re-selling should be done. 
The same is true nationally. The story 
must be told and retold. The national 
advertiser needs reassurance that his 
message should be told locally, where 
his product is purchased. 

One other way you can help is to 
do the best job on national advertis- 
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ing orders sent to you. Run copy on 
schedule, bring out the best printing 
qualities from the mat or stero furn- 
ished you; see that tear sheets, with 
bill, are sent to the party or parties 
called for in your order. Above all, do 
not bill the advertiser direct when 
space is ordered from an agency. 
w 

Plans are jelling for the annual Iowa 
Press association convention at Des 
Moines in May. Several good pro- 
gram suggestions have been made. 
The board of the IPA will meet early 
in February to work out details to 
bring you one of the very best conven- 
tions. There will be plenty of prac- 
tical working ideas, ideas that are 
down to earth which should ring the 
bells of your cash register. Plans also 
are for a more complete program for 
the women, both on the first evening 
and on other occasions during the two 
and one-half days of the meeting. 

Your ideas will be welcomed. In 
fact, ideas, along with individuals who 
can put on interesting programs, will 
be considered by your managing di- 
rector and the officers and members 
of the board. 


AY se 

YA number of Iowa publishers and 
ladies are enjoying the NEA winter 
meeting at Chandler, Ariz. Would be 
nice if all could afford the trip and 
had the time. These NEA meetings 
are educational and entertaining and 


build lasting friendships. 


Robert Hess 


Robert Hess, 22, Schleswig, died 
Nov. 28 of a kidney ailment in a 
Tracy hospital. He attended Simpson 
college for two years and completed 
his college work at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa school of journalism, 
from where he was graduated in 
1952. 

At Simpson college, he edited the 
yearbook and he was Daily Iowan 
circulation manager at the school of 
journalism. His first position after 
graduation was as sports editor of 
the Bureau Valley Chief, Tiskilwa 
(Ill.). Previously he had worked on 
the Schleswig Leader and had helped 
to establish the Kiron Weekly News 
in 1949. In mid-summer, 1953, he 
joined the staff of the Tracy (Minn.) 
Headlight-Herald. 
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National Problem 
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Schools, Press Must Make 


Johnny’ Want Information 


The press and the schools face a 
difficult problem in getting Johnny 
more interested in becoming inform- 
ed, and in raising his information 
level above that of the average grown- 
up, Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the State University of Iowa school of 
journalism, told the Iowa Council for 
Better Education, at Des Moines, 
Dec. 8. 

Speaking on “The Effect of the 
Press on Johnny’s Education,” Moeller 
cited results from a survey conducted 
by Dr. George Gallup for the Inter- 
national Press Institute in the spring 
of 1953, which indicated that 56 per- 
cent of the U.S. adult reading popula- 
tion couldn't identify Syngman Rhee; 
that 47 percent couldn't identify John 
Foster Dulles; that 79 percent did not 
know the meaning of NATO; and that 
54 percent were not familiar with 
any of the work of the United Na- 
tions. 

“However, considering the interests 
of the audience, it is amazing that the 
American press does so well in the 
field of information, and the level of 
this performance is a great tribute to 
the press,” Moeller said. 

“Entertainment features have a 
strong pull,” Moeller noted. “It is not 
by accident that U.S. dailies run tre- 
mendous quantities of comic strips. 
And make no mistake about it, read- 
ing of comic strips is not confined to 
youngsters. Readership surveys show 
consistently otherwise.” 

The amount of time devoted to the 
comics, to the sports page, to the so- 
ciety page, to local news, and to other 
service and entertainment items, is 
ten times as great as that given to 
national and international news, he 
said. 

Thus, it becomes the duty of the 
teachers in the formal process of guid- 
ing Johnny's education, to introduce 
and acquaint him with the mass media 
and its functions. They must teach 
him to live with the mass media in 
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his youth and to use it as means of 
enlightenment, but more important, to 
use the mass media in later life as a 
means of further education, Moeller 
said. 

“The attitude of the teacher then, is 
important in building attitudes of 
others,” he pointed out. “If the teacher 
is ill-informed, or is unsympathetic to 
the media, the result can be very un- 
satisfactory. 

“Accordingly,” he continued, “it 
would seem important for all teachers, 
in practically all subject matter fields, 
to have some understanding of the 
media, and for the media to take 
some pains to promote and to provide 
the material for the understanding. 

“In this whole activity,” Moeller 
said, “Johnny’s participation in high 
school journalism is to be encouraged 
as giving him a better understanding 
of the press, and also as giving him 
training which will improve his ability 
as a communicator, 

“Informing the public about educa- 
tion is one of many ways in which 
the press can have an important im- 
pact on Johnny’s education,” Moeller 
said. 

“While the press is doing a better 
information job,” he went on, “and 
schools are getting more space, it still 
appears that the press generally 
carries less material on education than 
the current needs of education de- 
serve,” he said. 

“In such a situation, it is important 
that educators, and citizens interested 
in education, bring ideas to the press, 
and even go on to prepare portions of 
the material to conserve time for busy 
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staff members,” Moeller added. 

“The press also has its impact on 
education through the editorial page,” 
he said. “Here again, education is in 
general being handled better than 
ever before, but the friends of educa- 
tion do have an obligation to protect 
this situation by making sure that edi- 
torial writers have the information 
needed to present adequately the 
problems and needs of education.” 


lowa Publisher Editorials 
(Continued from Page 8) 


many times the advertising message is 
read. Nevertheless here is another 
strong element in the service which 
the weekly newspaper gives the ad- 
vertiser for the money he pays. The 
weekly newspaper should not allow 
itself to be put on the defensive in 
this matter of rates. It gives a service 
no other medium can give. 


What Is lowa’s Flavor? 

The Montana Press Bulletin finds a 
distinct flavor of Montana in news 
items in some of the state’s papers. 

There was, for instance, the story 
of fisherman John Sorenson, who en- 
countered a two-point buck and, not 
having a gun, hit it on the head with 
a rock. Then, according to the Town- 
send Star, he tried to drown it in a 
beaver dam. Finally, in a wrestling 
match, he cut its throat with his 
pocket knife. 

The death of a buck deer whose 
carcass was found near the goal posts 
on the Montana State university {vot- 
ball field was attributed at first to a 
mountain lion, also to a bobeat and 
finally to a dog. 

An item in the Flathead Courier 
concerned a fusillade from rifle shells 
that someone put in an incinerator be- 
hind the bank in Polson. One bullet 
shattered a back window in the 
Courier shop. 

Also a journalism student carrying 
a pet snake paused at the office door 
of the Montana Press association, long 
enough for Dorothy Johnson, secre- 
tary, to estimate that the snake was 
a good quarter of a mile long. 

What might be corresponding 
stories to carry the flavor of Iowa? 
Deer on the streets and highways? 
Deer hunters in the farmyards? The 
overturned tractor pinning its driver 
underneath? The farmer losing part 
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of his hand in the corn picker? The 
disappointing stalk of tall corn attain- 
ing a height of only 20 feet when it 
would have been 25 feet in a good 
year? 

Such news is news because it is out 
of the ordinary, yet it carries the local 
flavor because it is in the familiar set- 
ting. The most interesting news is thus 
a union of the unusual with the famil- 
iar. As reported by the small boy to 
his mother: 

“You know Johnny Smith’s neck?” 

“Y-e-e-s.” 

“Well, he fell into the crick up to 

The familiar neck—the unusual ap- 
plication—that is news. 


Harold E. Perdue 


Harold E. Perdue, 45, owner and 
publisher of the Keokuk County 
News, died Nov. 23 in lowa City Vet- 
erans hospital, having been admitted 
Nov. 1l. 

As editor and publisher of the New 
Sharon Star (1939-44), Perdue won 
the national and _ state first place 
awards for general excellence in 1940, 
1942 and 1944, working with the late 
Neil Crisman for these achievements. 

Born April 29, 1908, in Strubble 
(Ia.), he was graduated from Iowa 
State college after beginning a journ- 
alistic career at Eddyville in 1927 
with his father, the late Charles E. 
Perdue. 

These two operated papers in Cali- 
fornia, Lamoni (Ia.) and New Shar- 
on prior to purchasing the News in 
December, 1944. Harold E. Perdue 
served in the army in 1943 and 1944 
and also was in public relations work 
in Denver (Colo.). 


i 
lowans Help in Production 


Of National Publication 


Three men from Shelby county 
were associated in the production of 
1953’s “Christmas Chimes,” national 
publication of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran church. They were the Rev. 
Lyle Paulsen, editor, and Gerald B. 
Petersen, art editor, and cover design- 
er, both of Harlan, and the Rev. H. 
Irving Petersen, Jacksonville, a coa- 
tributor. 


At Texas Meet 


Peterson Tells Youngsters 


Of Need for 


Industry and business hold out a 
hand of welcome today to young 
people who can think and communi- 
cate clearly, Prof. Wilbur Peterson of 
the State University of Iowa school of 
journalism told the Texas High School 
Press association at Denton, Tex., 
Dec. 4. 

Peterson, head of media manage- 
ment and the Bureau of Media service 
at the school of journalism, spoke to 
the students and advisers on “The 
Compensations of Work on School 
Publications.” 

“Training in communication skills 
— reading, writing, speaking and lis- 
tening — is one of the key compensa- 
tions for work on school publications, 
because the matter of clear communi- 
cation is a major problem today in 
business, government, and even in the 
universities,’ Peterson said. 

As other important compensations 
from work on school publications, 
Feterson cited the “fun” the student 
has in performing this work, the ex- 
perience in getting along with other 
personalities, the satisfaction of 
creating and achieving, and the ability 
to concentrate and work efficiently 
under pressure. 

“A fundamental training for journ- 
alism as a career is another compensa- 
tion,” he added. “Few fields demand 
such a broad education as does journ- 
alism, for the ability to write is not by 
any means sufficient in itself. 

“More and more, journalism de- 
mands a wide knowledge of history, 
psychology, political science, litera- 
ture, economics — in fact of most 
anything that has happened in the 
world to date, as an insight to what 
may happen in the world of today 
and tomorrow,” Peterson said. 

Peterson pointed out that jobs in 
journalism are plentiful today in 
almost every part of the field. During 
the past academic year there were 
between three and ten job openings 
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Communicators 


for every journalism graduate, accord- 
ing to a recent national survey, he 
said. 

He added that beginning salaries in 
the field are commensurate with sal- 
aries of college graduates in the non- 
manufacturing fields and that “salary 
advancement today is rapid; the am- 
ount to which you can aspire is limit- 
ed only by your own abilities.” 

For 22 years a newspaper editor 
and publisher, Peterson published the 
Marshall (Minn.) Messenger, which 
during 10 years as a daily newspaper 
won four top awards in National Edi- 
torial association general excellence 
contests. 

Prof. Peterson taught journalism at 
Florida State university prior to join- 
ing the faculty of the State University 
of Iowa. 


Fred E. Ferguson 


Fred E. Ferguson, 55, Ames, pro- 
fessor and publications editor at lowa 
State college, died Dec. 27 following 
a heart attack. Formerly of Laurens, 
he had been on the faculty nearly 30 
years. 

He was graduated from Iowa State 
college in 1922 with a B.S. in animal 
husbandry, serving for two years as 
field secretary of the Iowa State Dairy 
association. 

As publications editor, Ferguson 
was nationally reputed for simplified 
reporting of scientific information, 
particularly in agricultural research. 
He was editor of lowa Farm Science, 
a monthly magazine of the Iowa agri- 
cultural experiment station and the 
agricultural extension service. This 
magazine was sort of a prototype for 
similar publications the nation over. 

In 1949 he was honored by the 
American Association of Agricultural 
College Editors for more than a quar- 
ter of a century of journalism serv- 
ice in the interests of farm people. 
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25th Year 


The Terril Record had its 25th 
birthday Dec. 6. In observation of 
this occasion, the Record printed a 
miniature copy of its first issue of 
1928, enclosing one with each of the 
regular papers. 

Started by the late George Grow, 
the Record has stayed in his family 
and is being run by his daughters. 
One of them, Mrs. Nona Johnson, 
comments: 

After a lot of hard work and de- 
lays of one kind or another, the first 
issue of the Record was published on 
Dec. 6, 1928. Times were good in ’28 
and the debt for the new eqiupment 
didn’t seem to worry the family too 
much. Then the bottom fell out and 
the worry started. 

All through the ’30’s it was a strug- 
gle to keep the paper going and to 
make ends meet. They generally 
didn’t — someone moved the ends. 


Grow Family Continues 
To Publish at Terril 


Most of these years Dad did mason 
work on the side to help keep the 
newspaper in Terril and help clothe 
and feed a family of five. 

The shop was started in the present 
location, but in 1940 the building was 
sold, and the Record moved to the 
basement of the Stratman building. 
In October of °43 the plant was 
moved back to its former location, 
and in June of 44 the Grows bought 
the building so they could stay put. 

Dad and mother started the Record 
with the name “Grow & Grow” on the 
masthead. When Bernard finished 
high school and worked full time in 
the shop, it was changed to “Grow, 
Grow & Grow.” At the time he enter- 
ed the armed forces, the third Grow 
was dropped. It was to have been 
put back when he came home, but as 
most of you know, he died December 
1, 1944, in a Japanese prison camp. 
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The masthead remained “Grow & 
Grow” until November of 1946, when 
mother died following a heart attack. 
Dad’s name was carried on the mast- 
head until a month ago when he died 
with heart trouble and complications. 
Georgia and I, the last of the Grow 
family, will carry on with the Record. 
We won't promise we'll be here 25 
more years, but intend to be here for 
a long time to come. We want to 
thank the people of the community 
for their kindness in our times of sor- 
row, and for their patronage the 
past 25 years and hope to merit their 
continued support in the years to 
come. 


‘Keep $100 Around 


For Lawyer Fees, 
Woman Editor Says 


“I have never had any delusions 
about getting rich,” said Mrs. Edna 
B. Gannaway at a Montana State 
Press association convention in re- 
lating her experiences of 27 years in 
country journalism, “but I have never 
had to forego a meal.” 

Mrs. Gannaway, retired postmis- 
tress of Hot Springs, is publisher of 
the Camas Hot Springs Exchange and 
runs her own backshop. A publisher 
on a small weekly is on the wrong 
track, she commented, if he thinks 
he can hire the dirty work done. She 
declared, “I am going to print that 
newspaper as long as I can get to the 
Linotype with a crutch.” 

She described as “without person- 
ality” the small weekly that aims 
merely to satisfy the curiosity of the 
reader, recommending instead that 
editors express their opinions. 

When she commented in a story in 
her paper that there was “a snake 
around Hot Springs,” a reader called 
in three lawyers, but the judge ruled 
that she had not called anybody a 
snake. Mrs. Gannaway told publishers 
gathered at the convention, “I suggest 
you keep a hundred dollars kicking 
around in case you need it for a law- 
yer. It was worth it.” 

Make known the good that people 
do, she urged. Don’t overlook giving 
them a lift from time to time. 


The Dallas County News upped its 
constituency by 700 through its latter 
1953 campaign for subscribers. 
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Coverage Hints 


Correspondent Systematizes 


Her Rural Newsgathering 


By Mrs. Ruth Jackson 


Correspondent for the Sharon Springs 
(Kan.) Western Times 


I have a system — and it works! 

I went to work for the Sharon 
Springs Western Times about a year 
ago. I was untrained, as are most 
country and small town correspond- 
ents. All I knew was that I was sup- 
posed to gather up some news — who 
visited whom, and what was going on 
in the Goose creek section. 

The Western Times gave me a 
short list of rules — write plainly, use 
one side of the paper only, be accur- 
ate in spelling (especially names). 
They also furnished me with a month- 
ly magazine, Folks. 

However, these helps didn’t make 
me feel that I could do my best at 
gathering up the weekly doings. So I 
evolved a system, and it works. I 
think it would help others. 

Here it is: 

I write for a rural area and a town 
of about one thousand people. 

I bought two little boxes like those 
used to file recipes, and one card for 
each of the 300 families in my terri- 
tory. These are filed alphabetically. 

At the top of each card I entered 
the name of the man and his wife and 
their telephone number. Almost every 
week, or as often as I contact them, 
I add additional items. As I learn the 
names of the children I list them. 
Children away from home are listed 
as well. Where they live and what 
they do is listed. Whether they are 
married, in the service, and anything 
else I think I might use again — it 
all goes on the card. 

I list service boys; where they are 
stationed. Birthdates are learned for 
various members. If the wife is head 
of her circle of the Altar society, or 
an officer of the Home Demonstration 
unit, that information appears. Any 


brothers, sisters and other relatives 
that visit are listed, as well as their 
occupations and addresses. 

There will be kev persons I contact 
each week for social events — so if 
Mrs. Penn is the one most likely to 
have the information on where the 
Lucky One Bridge club met, who won 
high and low, I make a note of it on 
her card. Lodge affiliations appear on 
cards where they would suggest items 
of news. 

If a family has a child in college, I 
list his year in school, his major, and 
his fraternal organization if any. 

I have found that my system helps 
me unearth a great deal of news that 
I would otherwise miss. People are 
greatly pleased when you remember 
the names of their children and ask 
about them in an interested way. It 
gives the whole approach a personal 
touch that people in my community 
like. 

This system saves me a great deal 
of time that would be spent clarifying 
or amplifying a bit of news. When 
Mrs. Jones tells me that the family 
went down home last week end to see 
her folks, and took all the children 
along, I can write an item full of 
interest and detail without another 
question. I know from her card that 
her parents are Mr. and Mrs. James 
Brown of Pretty Prairie, and that Joe, 
Mary and Jack went along. 

If Mrs. Smith tells me that Bill was 
home for the weekend, I know that 
Cpl. William R. Smith, who has been 
stationed at Corpus Christi for the 
past eight months, has been home to 
spend several days with his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Smith and his sis- 
ter and her family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harlan Martin and their sons Tom 
and Jimmy. 

This system has saved me hours of 
work, has made news gathering a 
pleasure, has made people eager to 
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give me their news, and has enabled 
me to do a much better job of writing 
for the Western Times. 


lowa Weekly Sent 
To Spanish Capital 


An Iowa weekly newspaper is prac- 
ticing international human relations 
because the name of its town is the 
same as the name of a famous Span- 
ish city. 

The Madrid Register-News began 
sending its publication to Madrid, 
Spain, in spring 1953 after the mayor 
of that city requested this in a letter 
to Madrid (Ia.) Mayor John Galetich, 
Jr. 

Two bulletins from the chamber of 
industries in Madrid, Spain, and a 
book about the palace housing its 
headquarters have been received by 
the Register-News. 

Inscribed on the title page of the 
book, which is full of colorful illus- 
trations, is a note to the “American 
Madrid from the Spanish Madrid,” by 
Miguel Capella, author. Also enclosed 
was a letter on the official stationery 
of “El Secretario General de la Cam- 
ara Oficial de la Industria de la Prov- 
incia de Madrid”: 

Dear Sir: 

We thank you very much by your 
kindness sending us your interesting 
newspaper which we really appreci- 
ate. 

We'll send you our monthly bulle- 
tin “Industria” and by this mail we 
already envoy you the August issue 
and a book we have published about 
the palace in which our Chamber has 
the premises and I hope you will like 
it. 

Always at your service I remain 
yours faithfully. 

Firmado: Miguel Capella. 


W. Earl Hall Speaker 


W. Earl Hall, managing editor of 
the Mason City Globe-Gazette, spoke 
at the graduation exercises of Spirit 
Lake’s adult farmers class and adult 
evening classes. His “An Editor Looks 
at Our World” speech was based on 
a 1952 fact finding mission through 
Europe, Asia and Africa made by him 
and 13 other American journalists. 
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Increased Efficiency 


By Joseph G. Terry, C.P.A. 
Manager, Newspaper Division, 
Wolf & Company 
The business objective of a news- 
paper is to make money, and the ob- 
ject of newspaper accounting is to 
assist the management in making the 
newspaper pay. 
The trend toward newspaper sus- 
pensions has been a concern of all of 
us; the survival of your newspaper is 
ot great concern to you. 
‘There is a close relationship be- 
tween accounting and good manage- 
ment because a business may be suc- 
cessfully operated through its ac- 
counts. 
The old equation, that income mi- 
nus expense is equal to profit is ac- 
tually a bookkeeping equation but 
using the same factors and transpos- 
ing the equation it becomes a chal- 
lenge to management when it is ex- 
pressed in this form: 
The profit which must be realized 
from operations is equal to the in- 
come which must be obtained in 
order to meet the expenses which we 
know will be encountered. 
SHOULD FORECAST MONTHLY 
On the one hand we have historical 
records as to what our experience 
has been with reference to these three 
factors. In order to convert those 
known experiences into a worthwhile 
program, it is in my opinion neces- 
sary that every publisher forecast his 
income and expense each month in 
advance, covering each item of ex- 
pected revenue as well as the expense 
to be encountered. At the end of the 
month, when the records are com- 
plete, it will then be possible to see 
how well his organization has per- 
formed and what mistakes can be 
corrected in the future. He must do 
likewise for the succeeding months. 
Circumstances may change material- 
ly but this publisher will be on top 
of his business at all times. 
It is a shocking but true statement 
that very few weekly publishers know 
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Good Newspaper Accounting 


Means More Profit for You 


what their net worth is. They have 
never seen a balance sheet of their 
business. They do not know the value 
ot their total assets nor how much 
they owe. They make no comparisons 
of their net worth at the beginning 
of one year with a preceding year. 

It is also quite true that they do 
not see a profit and loss statement 
of their business. Very few of them 
could understand one if they saw it. 
But, it becomes quite understandable 
if the forecast is made by them in 
their own manner and a comparison 
is made by them with their actual 
performance. 

If our experience is a criterion, it 
is evident to me that very few pub- 
lishers know how much profit they 
have made in any of their several 
types of activity. How much money 
do you make on your newspaper? 
How much money do you make on 
your job business?’ How much money 
do you make on your office supply 
business? When I state that you can 
know how much profit you make on 
each of these activities, then it is self- 
evident that if you find you are los- 
ing money in one, you can do some- 
thing about it because it is no fun to 
operate a business at a loss. 

KEEP SEPARATE ACCOUNTS 

In order for you to know what your 
profits are by activity, it is important 
that the revenue of each type of ac- 
tivity be kept separately and that the 
expenses specifically encountered to 
earn that money be properly grouped 
so that the difference between the in- 
come and expense can be shown. 

Some of my friends tell me that 
you can't do this in a job printing 
business because you do not have 
time to take an inventory once a 
month. But this is a “phony.” It is 
not necessary to take an inventory 
once a month. If, for instance, you 
were to adopt an account called job 
stock purchased and accumulate all 
of your purchases for the entire year 
and add them to your beginning in- 


ventory, you would then have a 
record of all the job stock which has 
been used during the period. At the 
end of the month, after your invoices 
have gone out for your job work, and 
you know the total of your job in- 
come, if you were to take 30 per cent 
of such income and reduce your job 
stock purchases by such an amount, 
it means that you then have what is 
known as a book inventory of job 
stock. This can be maintained month 
after month on an estimated basis. 
But at the end of the year, an actual 
inventory can be made and that in- 
ventory can be compared with the 
book inventory and that particular 
percentage factor can be tested for 
its accuracy. Really, the percentage 
should be nearer 27 per cent than 30 
per cent. I suggested 30 per cent be- 
cause it is so much better for you to 
have made a profit through inventory 
adjustment than a loss. Therefore, a 
heavier handicap is adopted. 

The same idea can be applied with 
reference to office supplies by using 
a factor of about 70 percent of the 
revenue. 


ADOPT REASONABLE SYSTEM 


You will naturally encounter some 
questions on. the proration of various 
types of expenses. We should not let 
such an item bother us too long be- 
cause there is an easy way of doing 
it in a very satisfactory manner. You 
can either divide the wages in the 
newspaper and job by person or have 
your employees keep a daily time 
record which will show what they 
were working on. Those who work in 
the front office of the newspaper may 
do any number of things including 
selling ads, writing personals or esti- 
mating jobs. No breakdown need be 
made in the front office unless the 
business of estimating jobs occupies 
more than 50 percent of a person’s 
time. 

It is much better for us to use a 
specific system on expense classifica- 
tion. If an expense belongs to one par- 
ticular activity and none other, then 
it should be charged to that particular 
activity. If that expense is shared by 
two or more activities, then no pro- 
ration should be immediately adopted 
but one can be determined after the 
specific items have been applied. 
Then those items may be divided 
either on the basis of the amount of 
revenue received or some other fac- 
tor which appears to be reasonable. 
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With the shortage of manpower 
with which we are now face to face, 
and which will become greater as the 
months pass, it is evident that the 
question of bookkeeping is going to 
have to be worked out somehow so 
as not to use up too much time of 
those who produce revenue. 

It is our earnest hope that each 
publisher will give careful considera- 
tion to his accounting. Publishers 
who can make use of accounting in- 
furmation have a much better chance 
of making a success of their business. 


Newspaper English 
Ignores the Fluff, 
Denison Paper Says 


This business of editing a weekly 
newspaper has its drawbacks, es- 
pecially in the matter of what we call 
“style,” comments the Denison Bulle- 
tin. 

“Newspaper style” is the term for 
how stories are written and published. 

Every newspaper has its own 
style. For instance the great Chicago 
Tribune believes in modern phonetic 
spelling that was advocated more than 
50 years ago by Theodore Roosevelt. 
They spell freight “frate,” as one 
example. 

We're not quite that drastic but we 
do have some rules that are observed 
carefully. 

We outline them here to tell people 
why some of their stories don’t appear 
in the paper just as they were written. 

1. People don’t “pass away.” They 
die. 

2. “United in marriage” comes out 
“were married.” 

3. “The union was blessed by seven 
children” — The couple had seven 
children. 


4. “Those left to mourn... .” — 
“Survivors are... .” 
5. “Lovely refreshments were 


served.” Leave out the word lovely. 
(The salad was probably wilted and 
the cake sagged.) 

6. “The bride received many use- 
ful and beautiful.” The gal will prob- 
ably spend hours figuring out what 
good the gadget is that was sent by 
Aunt Sophia. 

7. People don’t “reside” some- 
where; they “live” there. 

8. People don’t “motor”; they “go 


by car” or “drive.” 

These are only a few examples of 
how stories are edited and printed. 
There are others and sometime in the 
future will go into this matter further. 

The Kossuth County Advance adds: 

If the Bulletin really intends to 
cover the subject, it will have to 
write a book; and then it will be read 
only by fellow journalists who already 
know all the answers. The people will 
still bring or send to the editor scrawls 
violating the rules. And why shouldn't 
they? They are not supposed to be 
trained in newspaper English any 
more than the editor in their own 
skills. And, anyway, isn’t it the editor’s 
business to “edit,” that is to take the 
information and mould it into news- 
paper language? 


Old Printer Employs 
Typesetting Method 
Upon His Tombstone 


The Omaha World-Herald carried 
a story recently about an Elk Horn 
(Ia.) printer who, in making his own 
tombstone to save money, put the 
letters on upside down because he had 
been setting type that way for years. 
Says the World-Herald: 

Nels Mortensen, 71, has confused 
the Elk Horn community of 566 per- 
sons with his tombstone of “wrong- 
side” letters. 

“I'm a printer and whoever heard 
of a printer setting type ‘right side’ ” 
was the elderly man’s only explana- 
tion. 

“I didn’t want to take any chances 
that there wouldn’t be a stone when 
I die,” he said. 

So he constructed the small con- 
crete marker. 

Educated in the Elk Horn school 
and “by myself,” Nels at the age of 12 
started setting type on the old Danish 
newspaper Dansk Ugeplad, which 
circulated in Kimballton, Harlan, Au- 
dubon, Exira and Elk Horn. 

In addition to many odd jobs on the 
railroad and farms, he operated a 
small shop of his own, with a specialty 
of printing booklets “for the working 
men.” 

He has been on a pension in recent 
years and enjoys passing the day at a 
pitch table in a tavern. He also helps 
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fold newspapers at the Elk Horn Re- 
view on press days. 

Since Nels knew he couldn’t afford 
the stone, he decided to make one for 
himself and one for an old friend, 
Hans Knudsen. 

The lettering on the small concrete 
markers is of 24-point Gothic type. 

Nels says he placed the type in the 
concrete “just like I did when I 
worked for Dansk Ugeplad.” 

When his friends ask how to read 
the lettering which lists his name and 
birth date, Nels tells them to “read it 
upside down, just like any other 
printer would.” 

Nels admits he may have “jumped 
the gun” in making his tombstone 
when he did. 

“I'm about the healthiest man for 
my age in these parts,” he commented. 


Fire Damages Building 
Of Stanton Newspaper 


An early morning fire Dee. 23 
damaged the front section of the 
Stanton Viking’s building, destroying 
most of the records and copy for the 
day’s edition, but publisher-owner 
Bernie Wickstrom, 24, got out a paper 
that night and has continued public- 
ation. 

Christmas tree lights in a front 
window of the building probably 
started the blaze. Awakened at home 
by a fire siren, Wickstrom asked the 
truck’s destination in consideration of 
whether the fire would be “worth 
some pictures.” 

The Viking carries insurance on the 
building and equipment. 


Cheverton Speaker 

Dick Cheverton, news director of 
WMT and WMT-TV, spoke to mem- 
bers of the Belle Plaine Rotary club 
Dec. 15. He said that the mass media 
—radio, television and newspapers— 
must have access to news sources not 
just for their benefit but for the ful- 
fillment of the basic right of the 
people in a democracy to know what 
is going on in government at all times. 


Adds 608 Subscribers 


The Forest City Summit's recent 
subscription campaign added 608 
new subscribers. 
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Government Stopping 
Obfuscational Writing 


Was your in-service training in 
maximizing procedurally sound public 
obfuscation techniques phased out 
short of finalization? asks the Chari- 
ton Herald-Patriot. 

Then take heart, brother, advises 
this paper. The agriculture depart- 
ment graduate school can give you a 
course in “official writing,” govern- 
ment style. 

The course, according to a cata- 
logue description, “considers ways of 
making official writing clear, vigorous 
and readable in spite of the necessary 
rules and restrictions.” 

Perhaps like this excerpt from an 
agriculture department release: 

“In setting the quotas for these im- 
porters, consideration will be given to 
the percentage which the applicant’s 
imports prior to July 1, 1951, con- 
stituted of total imports of the same 
type of cheese for the period begin- 
ning with the calendar month in 
which he started importing and end- 
ing June 30, 1951.” 

The writing school has a course on 
“the logic of mechanizing informa- 
tion.” It teaches “application of the 
basic logical principles of mechanical- 
ly organizing and classifying informa- 
tion for the specific purposes of 
science, industry and government.” 

J. Kendall McClarren, one of three 
instructors for the “Official Writing” 
course, said he has about 15 students 
this year. They come from all branch- 
es of government and from private 
life. He uses the “horrible example” 
techniques to show his students how 
not to write news releases. 

“I don’t keep any stock releases for 
examples,” he said. “I just pick up 
two or three current pieces out of the 
flow every week.” 

Perhaps one like this: 

“In determining individual cheese 
import authorizations for 1952-53, un- 
used remainders from 1951-52 will not 
be considered, and imports during the 
1951-52 control period in excess of 
authorized quantities will be deducted 
from authorizations for 1952-53 of the 
importers concerned.” 


The Garner Leader and Signal an- 
nounces a new service to readers, a 
“Weekly Features Group,” which in- 
cludes comics. 


Editor Canavan Receives 


Osceola Service Award 

A. F. Canavan, editor of the Os- 
ceola Tribune, has received the fourth 
annual Rotary-Lions community serv- 
ice award. 

Commending Canavan at the 
award ceremony, Simpson college 
President William E. Kerstetter said 
that such community service em- 
bodies no consciousness of class levels, 
recognizes the value of the individual 
who benefits by the service perform- 
ed, and depicts a selflessness and 
personal humility in its performers. 


Labor Group Purchases 


Cedar Rapids Tribune 

The Cedar Rapids Federation of 
Labor has purchased control of the 
Tribune Publishing company, publish- 
ers of the weekly Cedar Rapids Trib- 
une. John Evans, labor and civic lead- 
er and secretary of the federation, has 
been elected president of the com- 
pany. 


Expands at Webster City 

As part of its expanding coverage 
plan, the Webster City Graphic has 
hired one of its former typesetters, 
Edith Packard, as full-time women’s 
editor. The Graphic also announced it 
will accept obituaries of people in 
the trade area. Previously, just funeral 
notices had been printed. 


WOC-TV Ups Wattage 
WOC-TV, Davenport, has a new 
channel and four times as much wat- 
tage—100,000. The progress culmi- 
nates 14 months of preparation and 
construction costing $300,000. A new 
television transmission tower projects 
the sending antenna 625 feet in the 
air, and manager Ernest C. Sanders 
said the station’s primary reception 
area is extended by about 15 miles. 


Prints Big Ad 

A 640-inch furniture and appliance 
store advertisement, which occupied 
eight full pages of its Dec. 10 issue, 
was reported by the Odebolt Chron- 
icle to be the biggest ad in its history. 
This stock reduction, two-color ad 
also was printed on 12,000 circulars. 
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On Freedom Jury 

Paul G. Norris, Jr., publisher of 
the Marshalltown Times-Republican, 
has been named to the 1953 Awards 
Jury of Freedoms Foundation. Mrs. 
Elsie Fenton, Des Moines, also was 
named to the jury. 


Operator Injured 

Bert Thompson, linotype operator 
for the Anthon Herald, hurt his back 
and head recently when he fell from 
a truck, and the Herald had to go to 
press without his aid for the first time 
in many years. 


Gives Awards for Deer 


Observing Iowa’s first open deer 
season in 75 years, the Harlan news- 
papers promised to give $5 each to 
hunters in Shelby county killing the 
heaviest deer and the deer with the 
best trophy head. 


Howell Buys Journal 

Clint Howell has purchased the 
Central Iowa Journal, Gilman, from 
publisher Wally Black. The Journal 
recently added a new employee, high 
school graduate Gerald Williams. 


Grandchild for Blacks 


A fourth grandchild has been born 
to the Preston Times publishers, the 
Ed Blacks. Sara Ann Beach, six 
pounds and 14 ounces, was born Dec. 
22 in Montrose, Colo. 


Jack H. Allred 

Jack H. Allred, former editor of 
the Redfield Review for 18 years, 
died in Los Angeles in mid-December 
after being struck by a car in front 
of his Hollywood home. 


Editor Tells How Kids 


Put Out School Paper 
Jack R. Terry, publisher of the La- 
moni Chronicle, wrote a feature lately 


- on how the high school journalists 


put out the Trumpeter, a weekly sec- 
tion of the Chronicle. He described 
how the 18 students are learning the 
business firsthand by following pro- 
fessional procedures in writing and 
editing copy and drawing illustra- 
tions. 
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